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NOTE. 

Captain Cleveland's Voyage from China to the Northwest Coast 
of America. 

In the article on Krusenstern's Voyage round the World, con- 
tained in our last number, is the following passage. >' While he 
was in Canton, in 1798 and 1799, a small vessel of about one 
hundred tons arrived in that port from the Northwest coast of 
America; it had been fitted out in Macao, and had been absent 
but five months. The captain was an Englishman. The cargo, 
consisting of furs, was sold for sixty thousand dollars.' Since the 
above article was printed, we have ascertained further particulars 
respecting this voyage, and find that the statement here given is 
not entirely correct. The captain was not an Englishman, as 
mentioned by Krusenstern, but the vessel was purchased and 
fitted out entirely on American account, and commanded by 
Captain Richard J. Cleveland, a native and citizen of the United 
States. The mistake probably arose from the circumstance, that 
the vessel was English built, was bought of an Englishman, and, 
after the voyage had been performed, was again sold to an English- 
man. The size of the vessel, and the duration of the voyage, were 
also not the same as stated by Krusenstern. As this voyage was 
one of extraordinary character, both in it& prosecution and results, 
and evinced a degree of enterprise, perseverance, and decision, 
rarely to be met with, and worthy of imitation, we are happy in 
having an opportunity to lay a short sketch of it before our readers, 
abridged from Captain Cleveland's original journal, which has 
been preserved. 

The vessel was purchased of Captain William Lay, in Decem- 
ber, 1798, by Captain Cleveland, and sailed (under the American 
flag) on that voyage the following month, under his command. 
It is believed to have been the first successful attempt of a foreign 
vessel in beating up the coast of China, so as to weather the north 
end of Formosa during the height of the northeast monsoon. 
The task was indeed an arduous one, and its accomplishment he 
was assured by several experienced navigators was impracticable. 
But the success of the voyage depended on his arriving on the 
coast of America before other vessels, which were known to 
have been despatched from Boston ; and a failure in this attempt 
would not have been less ruinous than the delay, which waiting 
for the favorable monsoon would have caused. The small size 
of the vessel, being only about fifty tons, by enabling him to keep 
close in with the coast, encouraged the belief, that he would 
occasionally meet with a favorable current : and that, when by the 
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reverse he was losing ground, he might find anchorage. These 
expectations, combined with the importance attached to effecting 
the object, induced him to attempt beating up, for the most part 
within hail of an extensive and dangerous coast, not only without 
either himself or any one on board having any experience a long 
the coast, but without even a chart, that was any guide. 

' The hazardous voyage we were engaged in,' says Captain 
Cleveland, ' required that our numbers should be great, in propor- 
tion to the small size of the vessel, and it was not less important 
to our safety, that they should consist of Europeans or Americans. 
To procure such a crew at Wampoa was only to be done by taking 
the disorderly and discontented men, who had deserted from the 
European ships then lying there. With such a prospect before me, 
and with a complement of twentyone officers and men, I sailed 
from Anson's Bay, the tenth of January, 1799. We usually worked 
up close along shore while the day lasted, and endeavored to find an 
anchorage at night ; when we failed to do so, and were compelled 
to stand out to sea, we invariably found, on returning to the coast, 
that we were losers. Our progress, the first week, was such as 
to afford us much encouragement; nor did we find other than a 
clear navigation, till the nineteenth of the month, when, being in 
latitude 22° 35', and going at the rate of about three knots, we 
ran upon a sunken ledge of rocks. The boat was immediately got 
out; when, on sounding, we found deep water astern; in which 
direction we were preparing to carry out an anchor, when, the tide 
having risen, the vessel slid off the rock, without having received 
any apparent injury. After hoisting in the boat, we stood off so 
far as to enable us to weather this shoal on the opposite tack. 
As we advanced to the north, the shallow water extended farther 
from the shore ; and the coast was more strewed with shoals, 
which incr-ased the difficulty of making a harbor, and often 
compelled us to stand out to sea during the night, when it was 
so rough, that, with all the sail we could carry, we often lost 
as much as we had gained the preceding twentyfour hours. 
This was particularly the case on the night of the twentysixth, 
when the wind increased so as to reduce us to our storm sails, 
and caused the vessel to be, for the most part, buried in water. 
In the morning, as we were approaching the coast, in hope of 
finding a shelter from the great sea, which had then risen, and 
when within about three leagues of it, we suddenly discovered a 
breaker ; but, as we were going at a rapid rate, we were in the 
midst of the foam almost at the moment of this discovery. The 
vessel struck once, in the hollow of the sea, and was enveloped 
in the succeeding billow, but passed over without receiving any 
injury ; her deck, at the same time, was covered with sand. By 
running four leagues to leeward, we succeeded in finding a harbor, 
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and anchored in a smooth, sandy bay, near a fleet of junks, which 
we found were bound north, and had put in to evade the storm.' 

The gale having ceased on the twentyninth, and the weather 
having become favorable, Captain Cleveland got under way, in 
company with thirtytwo sail of junks, by keeping company with 
which he hoped to derive the advantage of their experience, for 
working in the night tides. But the day following, the junks 
reached their destination, running into a deep bay, where there 
appeared to be a numerous fleet. As they were extremely earnest 
that he should not follow them, and no object was to be gained 
by doing it, he anchored by their recommendation under the lee 
of a small island, and near two Chinese junks, the captain of one 
of which came on board, and told him, that the fleet within were 
lying at Amoy ; that the land, about three and a half leagues to 
windward, was the island of Kemoy ; and that he must keep the 
lead going all the time, as there were numerous rocks and shoals 
in the intermediate space. As he could not procure a pilot, he 
had no other resource, than following the imperfectly conveyed 
directions of the Chinaman, and trusting to the lead and a good 
look out for safety. Early on the first of February, he resumed 
the task of turning to windward; and, although he had frequently 
only two fathoms of water, and did not always deepen it by standing 
offshore, he yet fortunately reached the anchorage under the lee 
of the island of Kemoy towards evening, after having passed a day 
of great anxiety and fatigue. The duty had now been so arduous, 
the prospect of its duration so uncertain, and the dangers so 
appalling, that the men, unceasingly exposed to wet and cold, 
became quile disheartened, and during the ensuing night entered 
into a combination to compel a return to Macao. 

' This was manifested in the morning,' says the journal, ' by a 
general refusal to weigh the anchor when the order was given for 
that purpose. The determination was so unanimous, that I did not 
attempt to force them, otherwise than by declaring to them, that if 
they would not work they should not eat, and taking the necessary 
precaution to prevent their getting provisions. Having prepared 
ourselves in the cabin to resist the attempt, which we had reason to 
believe was projected, to take the vessel, and kept a vigilant watch 
with loaded arms for twentyfour hours ; it then occurred to me, 
that if they would consent to be set on shore, they would soon be 
glad to be taken on board again. When therefore I made the 
proposition to them, they readily acceded to it ; and they were 
immediately landed on the beach. The curiosity of the inhabitants 
to see them was such, and they were so incessantly surrounded 
by a great crowd, that their situation became extremely irksome 
and uncomfortable ; added to which, they could obtain no other 
food than a scanty supply of rice. The next morning they made 
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their appearance, approaching us in a Chinese boat. When 
within hail, I cautioned them, on their peril, to come no nearer. 
They said, the Mandarin had sent them off, and they durst not 
return. With a cannon pointed towards the boat, I threatened 
them with destruction, if they attempted to advance. This so 
alarmed the Chinamen who were at the oars, that they hastened 
back. I then went to the beach, and calling one at a time into 
my boat, took their solemn promise of future good behavior. 
But there were two, whom I did not intend to take again ; and 
when they were refused, four others chose to share their fate, in 
the expectation, that by combining, they should compel us to take 
them all on board again. Finding, next morning, that they would 
not separate, we recommenced our arduous and hazardous duty of 
beating to windward, leaving six men on the island of Kemoy and 
determined to prosecute the voyage, even with such diminished 
strength.' 

After an additional ten days' labor, with occasionally anchoring, 
he at length got out of the influence of the northeast monsoon ; 
and on the eleventh of February had the satisfaction of seeing the 
north end of Formosa, bearing south, distant ten leagues. Thus, 
after thirtyone days of great toil exposure, and anxiety, they had 
accomplished that part of the passage, which had been represented 
as an impossibility. With moderate winds, varying between 
N. N E. and N. W., they pursued their course easterly, and on 
the seventeenth passed between Lekeyo, and some small islands 
north of it, with a strong westerly gale Their passage across 
the North Pacific proved clearly enough the misapplication of the 
term to that sea, as it was hardly possible for it to be less peace- 
ful. The violence of the wind was such, that they could show 
but little sail ; and the sea, in consequence, was so boisterous, 
that there were but few days, when they were not so enveloped 
by it, as repeatedly to have the fire extinguished in the caboose. 
The men who composed the watch on deck, never escaped a 
complete drenching, and had constant employment in carrying 
their clothes up the rigging to dry. Such exposure and privation, 
though not sufficient to injure the health of the crew, was so much 
greater than they had ever before experienced, that, not realizing 
that the other passages were not to be equally fatiguing, they 
formed the design (of which the captain had notice) of deserting 
as soon as they could, after their arrival. On the thirtieth of 
March, they descried Mount Edgcombe, and in the evening 
anchored at Norfolk Sound, in latitude 57° 10' north. As it was 
of importance to their safety, that the natives should be kept in 
ignorance of their numbers, they had prepared and put up, before 
entering the sound, a barricado of hides, sewed together, which 
completely screened them from view. Several Indians cam« 
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to them the morning after their arrival, and before dark several 
hundreds had arrived, who encamped on the beach, near to which 
the vessel was anchored. Every precaution that prudence dictated 
was now adopted by the captain, not less against any surprise by 
the Indians, than to prevent the escape of his own men. They 
were cautioned therefore not to come off after dark, and made 
to understand, that any canoes which should be seen moving 
near the vessel in the night would be fired at. Captain Cleveland 
remained at this place six days, and, from his success in purchas- 
ing skins, had no doubt of his vessel being the first on the coast 
that season. He proceeded thence by a narrow passage, in an 
easterly direction, till he arrived in that extensive sound, which 
Vancouver has called Chatham's Straits. Arriving at the northern 
extremity of this inland navigation, on the sixth of May, in lati- 
tude 59° 30', and having a strong wind from the southward, he 
made a harbor in a neighboring cove, and anchored within a 
cable's length of the shore. 

' The wind blew so strong,' he observes, ' that only two canoes 
came to us this day ; but they assured us we should have abun- 
dance on the morrow. Accordingly, in the morning they began 
to muster, and by ten o'clock there had arrived twentyfour 
canoes, many of them as long, and some longer, than my vessel, 
and containing, on a moderate calculation, from three hundred 
and seventy to four hundred people, armed with muskets, spears, 
and daggers ; and apparently having very few skins. As it was 
obvious that trade was not their objeect, and as we were prevent- 
ed by a calm from leaving them, I made every possible disposition 
to resist the attack, which there was no doubt was intended. 
During the day, they used every artifice to induce us to permit 
more than two canoes to come to us at a time, which was the 
number to which we had restricted them ; and it was only by our 
pointing the cannon towards them, and threatening to fire, that they 
were deterred from advancing. The whole day was passed at our 
guns, with lighted matches, watching the motions of the canoes, 
and calling to them not to approach. At night they went ashore 
near us, made their fires, and remained quiet. The next morning 
early, having a breeze from the northward, and presuming we 
had purchased all the furs they had, we left them, notwithstand- 
ing their earnest entreaties to remain through the day, and their 
promise of bringing a great many skins. We had proceeded but 
a short distance, before we met two war canoes, each containing 
twentysix men, well armed, who were hastening to share in the 
expected glory and spoil, and for whose arrival, the attack had 
probably been delayed.' 

Pursuing a course to the southward till he reached that branch 
©f the sound which runs in an easterly direction, he passed on- 
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ward, and round those islands, which are called by Vancouver, 
Admiralty, Macartney's, and Duke of York's Islands. He visit- 
ed the several tribes, which inhabit their shores, and purchased all 
the furs they had. Having also nearly expended his articles of 
barter, he made preparations for leaving the coast, by getting a 
supply of wood and water. The following incident will be re- 
lated in his own words. 

' On the twentieth of May, while we were steering to the west- 
ward, with a view of executing this determination, and going at the 
rate of about two knots, unsuspicious of danger, the vessel suddenly 
struck a sunken ledge, and stopped. Perceiving she hung abaft 
the midships, and that there were three and a half fathoms under 
the bows, we immediately run all the guns forward, and carried 
out an anchor ahead ; but the tide ebbed so rapidly, that our 
efforts to heave her off, were ineffectual ; we therefore heeled her 
on the side, whence she would be less likely to roll over. At low 
water, the position of the vessel was such, as to afford but 
feeble expection, that she could escape bilging. She hung 
by about four feet amidships ; having slid about as much on the 
rock as the tide fell, and brought up with the end of the bow- 
sprit against the bottom. Her keel formed an angle of fortyfive 
degrees with the water line ; the after part of it being from fourteen 
to fifteen feet above the rock. This position, combined with a 
rank heel to starboard, rendered it impossible to stand on deck ; 
we therefore put a number of loaded muskets in the boat, and 
prepared for such resistance from thence, in case of being attack- 
ed, as could be made by fifteen men crowded into a sixteen feet 
boat. Our situation was now one of the most painful anxiety ; 
no less from the immediate prospect of losing our vessel, and 
the rich cargo we had collected with so much toil, than from 
the apprehension of being discovered in this defenceless state, 
by any one of the hostile tribes, by which we were surrounded. 
A canoe of the largest class, with thirty warriors well armed, 
had left us not more than half an hour before we struck, who 
were now prevented from seeing us by having passed round 
an island. Should the vessel bilge, there existed scarcely any 
other chance for the preservation of our lives, than the preca- 
rious one of falling in with some ship. That she would bilge, 
there was no reason to doubt, if the weather varied in any 
degree from that perfect calm which then existed. More than 
ten hours were passed in this agonizing state of suspense,— 
watching the horizon, to discover if any savages were approach- 
ing, — the heavens, if there were a cloud that might chance to 
ruffle the smooth surface of the water, — the vessel, whose occa- 
sional crackings seemed to be the seal of our destruction ; and, 
when the tide began to flow, impatiently observing its apparently 
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sluggish advance, — and involuntarily consulting my watch, the 
hands of which seemed to have forgotten to perform their revolu- 
tions. At length, the water having flowed over the coamings of 
the hatches, which had been caulked down in anticipation of 
this event, without any indications of the vessel's lifting, I was 
deliberating on the propriety of cutting away the mast, when we 
perceived her to be rising. She soon after righted so much, that 
we could go on board ; and at half past twelve in the night wc 
had the indescribable pleasure of seeing her afloat again, without 
having received any other apparent injury, than the loss of a few 
sheets of copper. To the perfect calm, smooth water, and un- 
common strength of the vessel, may be attributed our escape 
from this truly perilous situation. After having laid the vessel 
ashore, and repaired the damages, which extended only to the 
sheathing, we proceeded to the southern entrance of the straits.' 
This entrance was passed on the thirtieth of May, and they 
were again open to the influences of the ocean, from which they 
had been sheltered since their arrival, at all times surrounded by 
lofty mountains, whose summits are most of the year covered 
with ice and snow. The day following Captain Cleveland an- 
chored again at Norfolk Sound, whence he proceeded to Char- 
lotte's Islands. Having here disposed of his remaining articles of 
barter, he on the twentyseventh of June departed from the coast, 
not less happy in the possession of a ric 1 ! cargo, than in the reflec- 
tion of having realized this object, without injury to the natives, or 
any other than the most friendly interchange of commodities with 
them. He arrived at Owhyheeon the seventeenth of July, under 
the lee of which he lay oft" and on till he had obtained an abun- 
dant supply of hogs, vegetables and fruit. He then continued his 
course for China, and arrived oafely at Wampoa on the thirteenth 
of September, 1 791), where he realized about sixty thousand dol- 
lars for an investment of nine thousand. Thus was accomplished, 
in about eight months, one of the most arduous, most successful, 
and, all things considered, most hazardous voyages of which any 
account has been given. 



